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Protestantism and Freedom 


HE REFORMATION of the sixteenth century is, next to the intro- 
duction of Christianity, the greatest event in history. It marks the 
end of the Middle Ages and the beginning of modern times. Start- 

ing from religion, it gave, directly or indirectly, a mighty impulse to every 
forward movement, and made Protestantism the chief propelling force in 
the history of modern civilization. {Catholicism and Protestantism 
represent two distinct types of Christianity which sprang from the same 
root, but differ in the branches. Catholicism is legal Christianity which 
served to the barbarian nations of the Middle Ages as a necessary school 
of discipline; Protestantism is evangelical Christianity which answers the 
age of independent manhood. Catholicism is traditional, hierarchical, 
ritualistic, conservative; Protestantism is biblical, democratic, spiritual, 
progressive. The former is ruled by the principle of authority, the latter 
by the principle of freedom. {jThere are three fundamental principles of 
the Reformation: (1) The supremacy of the Scriptures over tradition; 
(2) the supremacy of faith over works; and (3) the supremacy of the Chris- 
tian people over an exclusive priesthood. They resolve themselves into 
the one principle of evangelical freedom, or freedom in Christ. The 
ultimate aim of evangelical Protestantism is to bring every man into 
living union with Christ as the only and all-sufficient Lord and Savior 
from sin and death— PHILIP SCHAFF, in The History of the Christian 
Church. Published by Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
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Letters to the Editors 





Speaks on Behalf of Montreat Cottage Owners 





Four Causes of Trouble 


To the Editors: 

We appreciate very much your 
starting the discussion on Montreat, ‘ 
Perhaps we cottage owners will get a 
hearing, and some of the inconsistencies 
of Montreat will be corrected, and the 
cottage owners will become boosters and 
not knockers. Much of the trouble has 
been due to four causes. 

The first cause was due to the war, 
and cottage owners were willing to wait 
till that was over, but last year the dif- 
ficulties could not be blamed on the war 
and every cottage 
mostly complaint. 


owner meeting was 

Second, there is difficulty in getting an 
aggressive leadership. We are all greatly 
appreciative of what Dr. Anderson has 
done for Montreat, and recognize that 
without him it would not have become 
what it is. However he is getting too 
weak to handle things well Last year all 
of us were delighted when Mr. Robertson 
took up the work and cleaned up some of 
the disgraceful spots in Montreat, and 
it was with regret that his efforts were 
not appreciated by the administration. 

Third, there is no notice of the cottage 
owners in reports. There are 
many ugly rumors that circulate, and 
some of us tried to find out the truth by 
getting a financial report. The report we 
received was not in detail enough to en- 
able us to spike the rumors. The busi- 
ness men who investigated with us said 
the report was useless. 


making 


Fourth, the cottage owners are without 
any voice whatever, and we rejoiced to 
note you quoted the slogan which we have 
often used and heard in Montreat, “Taxa- 
tion without representation is tyranny.” 
It is on this point in particular that I 
wish to write more particularly. Last 
year at the final cottage owners meeting 
the complaints seem to come to a head. 
The administration knew about this and 
filibustered the meeting instead of tak- 
ing up the various complaints, most of 
which did not amount to much, and were 
aggravated by the lack of a voice, and 
later greatly aggravated by the fiilibus- 
tering. I attended the meeting and it 
seemed to me that something ought to 
be done to make the place popular with 
cottage owners. When investigating the 
matter at the office, I was greeted with 
a reminder of the contract attached to 
ownership deeds that we were to Keep 
rules. Upon learning the administrative 
set-up I wrote Dr, Anderson a letter sug- 
gesting that we ask-the General Assem- 
blv if it would not allow us to nominate 
one or more of the trustees. The reply 
Was as uSual, a copy of the contract, and 
a statement saying this was not feasible, 
and that there were owners on the board. 
However these did not act for the resi- 
dents. 

Unfortunately, I was not able to attend 


the cottage owners’ meetings this year, 


but was delighted to hear, as were all 
the other residents with whom I have 
spoken, that Dr. Bell had been elected on 
the board at their request, in place of 
some whom we all suspected were trying 
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to make Montreat’s political pawn for a 
certain group. .. . 

One cottage owner did tell me that he 
regretted that the new blood was Pre- 
millinarian, and jin going about the 
church I have noticed much unjust criti- 
cism of these people because there are 
a few cranks on the subject. The writer 
has no use for many of their interpreta- 
tions, but for thirty years had no trou- 
ble working with the Korean Christians 
who are all Premillinarian. He is very 
glad that Montreat has one from _ that 
party on the board, for all parts of our 
church should be represented, that is, all 
who accept the Bible as God’s word. Mon- 
treat should be for the spiritual uplift 
ot the church and open to all parties to 
have meetings here. What we need more 
than outsiders to come to programs are 
men who will be spiritually helpful. The 
programs this year were an improvement 
on the year before, and we can leave them 
to the various agencies. 

I trust this letter will clear up a mat- 
ter on which your editorial gives an er- 
roneous impression. It seemed to indi- 
cate that the men who were put out 
rather than Dr. Bell represented the cot- 
tage owners, and that Dr. Bell repre- 
sented some faction. 

J. V. N. TALMAGE. 
Montreat, N .C. 


@ EDITORS’ NOTE—Representation of 
the cottage owners on the Montreat board 
is a part, but only a part, of the total 
Montreat problem to which our editorials 
were directed, It is much more important 
that the church should control Montreat, 
as it does not, and cannot do under pres- 
ent circumstances, 


Approves Editorial 
To the Editors: 

This is just a note to thank you for 
your courtesy in giving space to the piece 
I recently wrote titled, “What is it all 
about—Montreat?” and also to thank you 
for the editorial you give in the same 
issue of your paper on this subject. 

R. Cc. ANDERSON, 
Montreat, N. C. President. 


2,000 Men Needed 
To the Editors: 

The Brethren Service Committee needs 
2,000 men to assign to UNRRA livestock 
ships. Men are needed who have an abil- 
ty to handle cattle, and have an inter- 
est in helping other people. 

Since June, 1945, approximately 5,000 
men have made these trips. They have 
school teachers, writers, 
students, veterans, and conscientious ob- 
jectors. They have come from all the 
states in the Union as well as Canada. 
While the ability to handle animals is im- 
portant, the desire to personally do some- 
thing in a positive constructive way to 
aid the world situation more than com- 
pensates. Men of good moral and ethical 
ideals who will conduct themselves in a 
manner which will be a tribute to their 
country and the program of which they 
are a part will be welcomed and respected 
by the people of Europe. It is felt that 
by learning to know these people and un- 
derstanding their problems that the “cow- 
boys” will become more valuable citizens 
to the country and the world... . 

The trips usually last from five to 
seven weeks thougn many are of shorter 
duration. The minimum age is 18 years. 
The pay is $150 and maintenance while on 
ship. Expenses to and from the port city 
are borne by the “cowboy.” Shipments 
will continue at least until the end of 
the year. 

BRETHREN SERVICE COMMITTEE. 
New Windsor, Md. 
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Campaign for Seminary and Student Center 
$150,000 in 1948 for Austin; $100,000 for L. 8S. U. 


Louisiana’s synod at its recent meet- 
ing at the Prytania Street church, New 
Orleans, resolved to do something 
worthwhile for its seminary and for 
its more than 1,000 Presbyterian stu- 
dents at the state university at Baton 
Rouge. Beginning January 1, 1948, a 
campaign for $150,000 for Austin Semi- 
nary will get underway, this to be raised 
entirely by the synod. Challenged by 
what is thought to be the largest num- 
berber of Presbyterian students on any 
southern campus, Louisiana Presbyter- 
ians in 1947 will seek to complete a 
campaign for $100,000 for a new uni- 
versity church and student center. With 
87 per cent of the $250,000 quota for 
Southwestern already secured, remain- 
ing months of this year will be used to 
compleie that undertaking. 

The General Assembly was overtured 
concerning Montreat, with a request that 
the responsibility of the board of trus- 
tees of the Mountain Retreat Associa- 
tion be clearly defined and that owner- 
ship and control of the institution be 
clarified. Synod also sought more light 
on the ownership of Stillman College. 


With new rules of procedure adopted 
last year the synod this year tried them 








ANSLEY C. MOORE 


Pastor of Government Street Church, 
Mobile, Ala., who will be the radio 
preacher on the southwide Presbyterian 
Hour, Sunday morning, October 27, 
8:30 A. M. (EST), on “The Family 
Turns to God.”’ 


out and under the new arrangement 
found business dispatched more 
smoothly and rapidly with time enough 
left for the inspirational addresses. 

W. J. TeSelle, retired business man 
of New Orleans, was the retiring mode- 
rator. Ernest Holloway, Monroe min- 
ister, succeeded him. 


W. L. McLEOD. 


Lake Charles. 


Laubach Starts Campaign for 
Prayer for World Peace 


New York (RNS).—A _ nation-wide 
campaign to have church people pray 
daily in groups or individually for the 
success of the Paris Peace Conference 
and the United Nation’s organization, 
was launched here by the Laymen’s 
Movement for a Christian World. The 
campaign will be conducted in 25 cities 
throughout the country during the next 
seven weeks. Frank C. Laubach, mis- 
sionary ‘“‘apostle of literacy,” will ad- 
dress church groups and lay gatherings 
in each city. Dr. Laubach recently 
returned from Paris where he organized 
prayer sessions for the success of the 
Peace Conference. He is widely known 
as the developer of a phonetic tech- 
nique for teaching illiterates how to 
read in their native tongue. 


Church-Related Schools Get 
Priority on Surplus Equipment 


Washington, D. C. (RNS)—Church- 
related institutions of higher learning 
ean obtain top priorities for purchase 
of surplus classroom, laboratory, and 
workshop equipment under new regula- 
tions for non-profit educational institu- 
tions announced here by Reconversion 
Director John R. Steelman. 

All institutions attended by veterans 
that need equipment to carry on their 
programs should apply to the nearest 
division office of the Bureau of Com- 
munity Facilities of the Federal Works 
Agency, the announcement said. 

These offices then will pass upon the 
need for the equipment and issue cer- 
tificates to the War Assets Administra- 
tion. The WAA in turn has ordered 
that the basis for such sales shall be at 
prices equivalent to five per cent of fair 
value plus shipping charges, 


S.C. Synod Considers 
Chicora College Debt 
As Moral Obligation 


Presbyteries Are Asked to Join 
In Plan for Full Payment 


Most spirited discussions at the meet- 
ing of the Synod of South Carolina at 
Shandon church, Columbia, had to do 
with the affairs of Chicora College (now 
merged with Queens). Synod saw with 
deep pleasure all the cancelled bonds 
and expressed its appreciation to those 
who have made this possible. While all 
legal obligations have been met, the 
synod referred to the eight presby- 
teries a plan for the complete payment 
of approximately $28,000 during the 
next church year, regarding it a moral 
obligation to unsecured creditors. 

Plans for the establishment of the 
office of executive secretary for the 
synod were adopted; a joint meeting of 
the synod and synodical is planned for 
next year; a retreat for ministers will 
be held during the winter; state aid for 
teachers at Thornwell Orphanage was 
approved; a new manual for the synod 
was authorized to be drafted; a com- 
mittee on audits will require all treas- 
urers of synod accounts to submit their 
books for annual audit by Certified 
Public Accountants; and Presbyterian 
College at Clinton was authorized to 
seek $100,000 for the endowment of 
the chair of English Bible. 

The General Assembly was asked to 
investigate conditions at Montreat and 
John M. Wells, synod’s trustee on the 
Mountain Retreat Association, was re- 
elected. 

H. Kerr Taylor told the synod that 
young men sitting in the pews are “re- 
thinking the world and the gospel mes- 
sage. . . . They have seen the world 
and they are world-conscious and 
world-minded. They are thinking of the 
whole human family. As they view the 
task of foreign missions, they are ap-, 
palled and amazed at the unfinished 
task.” R. A. Lapsley urged support of 
the Home Missions Emergency Fund 
saying, “I know of nowhere in the 
world that you can put your money to- 
day where it will be safer or where it 
will bring greater returns.” 

W. H. Bowman, Clover pastor, made 
an excellent moderator. Dr. W. R. Bar- 
ron, physician of Columbia, was retir- 
ing moderator. 

EDWARD G. LILLY. 


Charleston. 
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Leaders of the Reformation 





MARTIN LUTHER 


Wycliffe’s Eariy Contribution 


LTHOUGH THE REFORMATION stems in the main 

from religious leaders ot the 15th and 16th cen- 

turies, those men were influenced greatly by the 
work and studies of theologians of an earlier period, one 
of the most important of whom was John Wycliffe (1320- 
1384). 

Wycliffe is perhaps more widely known today as the 
first translator of the Bible into the English language, a 
task which he and his associates completed in 1382. How- 
ever, his writings and theological doctrines were studied 
by students from the continent and were eagerly read 
and multiplied in Bohemia. It was there that John Huss 
took them up, and from them he raised Wycliffe’s doctrines 
to the dignity of a national religion. 

From extracts of two works by Wycliffe—De eccelesia 
and De potestate Papae—-Huss composed the greater part 
of his De ecclesia, a work which for many years was 
credited solely to him, and for which he was burned to 
death. 

In England, Wycliffe’s advocated reforms were taken up 
by a sect known as the Lollards, and their views best sum- 
marize what Wycliffe thought, namely: use of the ver- 
nacular in the church service, abolition of the hierarchical 
and papal authority, pilgrimages, images in churches, and 
religious orders. 


John Huss, Founder of the Moravian Church 


NE OF THE GREATEST forerunners of the Reforma- 
tion was John Huss (1369-1415), leader of the Czech 
movement against the abuses of the church. 

As a student at the University of Prague he discovered 
the writings of John Wycliffe. Later. he became rector of 
the university, and although opposed to many of Wycliffe’s 
more advanced theories, won the opposition of the church 
with his preaching at Bethlehem Chapel in Prague. 

In 1410 a papal bull forbade preaching of Wycliffe’s 
doctrines in chapels and ordered the burning of his books. 
Huss preacued in defiance of the bull, and this, coupled 
with his adherence to Pope Alexander V during the schism, 
caused him to lose the support of King Vaclav. 

In order to save Prague from an interdict, he left the 
city and later voluntarily went to the Council of Constance. 
Despite the granting of an imperial safe conduct he was 
imprisoned and accused of Wycliffite heresy. 

Although the great majority of the charges against him 
were false, he was adjudged guilty and burnt at the stake 
on July 6, 1415. 

The Moravian Church origin is traced to the evangelical 
movement led by Huss, and four principles served as the 
basis of their union: 1. The Bible as the only source of 
Christian doctrine; 2. Public worship to be conducted on 
the model of the Apostolic Church; 3. The Lord’s Supper 
to be received in faith and defined in the language of the 
scripture; 4. True Christian life as essential evidence of 
saving faith. 


Zwingli Wanted Thorough Reforms 


HE REFORMATION DEVELOPED almost simultan- 
T eously in two countries, Germany and Switzerland. 

From the former sprang the Lutheran movement 
while the Swiss churchmen nurtured the Reformed 
churches. 

Although the name of Calvin is inextricably linked with 
the Reformation in Switzerland, he was preceded by two 
leaders from whom came much of his inspiration—Ulrich 
Zwingli and Guillaume Farel. 

Zwingli’s| theological views were most succinctly ex- 
pressed in the 67 Theses he published in Zurich in 1523, 
and at greater length in the First Helvetic Confession, 
whick were compiled in 1536 by his associates after his 
death. They contain the elements of the Reformed as dis- 
tinguished from Lutheran doctrine. 

Zwingli, as opposed to Luther, insisted more firmly on 
the supreme authority of the Scripture, and his break 
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with the church was 
content with 
trines, 


more drastic. Where Luther was 
changes on only a few fundamental doc- 
Zwingli sought a reformation of government and 
discipline as well as theology. 

Although he held that there should be no government 
in the church separated from the civil government which 
ruled the commonwealth, his most distinctive doctrine is 
his theory of the sacrament. 

He denied that the bread was transformed into the phy- 
sical body of Christ, as Roman Catholics taught, or that the 
body is present with the bread, as Lutherans taught, but 
held that the sacrament is simply a memorial of a sacrifice 
which has been made once for all. 

His theological opinions, however, were set aside in 
Switzerland for the somewhat profounder views of Calvin. 

Zwingli’s work in Zurich resulted in the abolition of 
all church pictures and images, and later the monasteries 
were disendowed, and their funds devoted to schools and 
the poor. 


Luther, the Strong Leader 


F THE REFORMATION in Germany can be said to have 
stemmed from one man, there is no doubt that Martin 
Luther (1483-1546) was the leader of the movement. 

A man of unflinching convictions, Luther did not intend 
to inaugurate a reformation. 
cover the Gospel. Trained in the monastic discipline of 
the Augustine Friars at Erfurt, he felt that his concep- 
tions constituted the true faith of God. And to his death 
he was sure that the word, as he preached it, was the 
true interpretation of God’s will. 

Following his early studies and a brief visit to Rome in 
1511, he settled in Wittenberg. In 1512, having obtained 
his doctorate, he became professor of Biblical theology at 
the university. 

In the following years he discovered what, to him was 
the true meaning of the Christian gospel—salvation 
through faith rather than works. 

This in turn led to his publication of the 95 Theses 
on Indulgences. The theses, nailed by Luther on the door 
of the Castle Church at Wittenberg, received unexpected 
publicity and acclaim throughout Germany, and were cited 
as an attack on the Roman Church. Suspected of heresy, 
he was forced to protect himself, and in so doing revealed 
the full nature of his theological beliefs. 

His open exposition of his theories won him followers 
the length and breadth of the land, both among the nobles 
and the common people. And his popularity, as well as 
that of his doctrines, grew stronger in almost exact pro- 
portion to his enunciation of them. 

After dramatically burning the bull that threatened him 
with excommunication, Luther was put under the papal 
ban by the Curia in 1521. 

riven refuge in the Wartburg, Luther spent a year there, 
returning to Wittenburg where he continued his lectures 
on the Bible. But it was the actual translation of the 
Holy Book which was to be his monumental task. Started 
while he was at the Wartburg, this work kept him busy 
for 20 years. 


His aim was merely to re- 


During this period, his influence was sought by those 
who linked the political reformation with the 
upheaval. His refusal to sanction these 
Luther much in popularity. 

The Augsburg Confession in 1530, the creed by which 
the Lutherans distinguished themselves from the Roman 
Catholics, had Luther’s aid, but his former conflict with 
the established church prevented him from engaging in 
the political movements by which the Reformation was 
protected and extended. 


religious 
demands cost 





FAREL PERSUADES CALVIN TO STAY IN GENEVA— 
But for the arguments of Guillaume Farel, John Calvin 
might never have become the leader of the Reformation 
in Geneva. This scene (right) shows the two great church- 
men at that first meeting with Calvin listening to Farel. 
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JOHN CALVIN 


In Luther’s later life there remained -little question in 
his mind that the reforms he had instituted would sur- 
vive him. But it is doubtful that he even remotely sus- 
pected that the movement to which his views contributed 
so substantially would grow into the Protestantism of the 
modern world. 


Farel’s Influence on Calvin 


UILLAUME FAREL (1489-1565), although born and 

educated in France, became a bold and successful 

preacher of the Reformed faith at Basel and other 
Swiss towns. 

But his contribution to the Reforma- 
tion might perhaps be said to be his influence on Calvin, 
for he was responsible for the beginning of Calvin’s min- 
istry at Geneva. 

Farel’s first great public conflict with the church came 
in 1524 Basel, he put forth 13 theses which 
sharply antagonized Roman leaders. He defended his ar- 


most important 


when, at 
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CALVIN CONFERS WITH GENEVA COUNCIL—John Cal- 

vin's influence extended beyond the church, and he was the 

most influential advisor of the political rulers of the city. 

Here he is depicted conferring with the council during 
one of its sessions. 


guments with so much heat that even the more or less 
neutral Erasmus demanded his expulsion from the city. 

His second notable clash came ten years later when, 
on New Year’s Day, 1534,,the bishop of Geneva prohibited 
all preaching unauthorized by himself, and ordered the 
burning of all Protestant Bibles. Farel took the lead- 
ing part on the Reformation side, with the result that by 
the decree of August 27, 1535, the mass was suppressed 
and the Reformed religion established. 

It was in Geneva that Calvin came under Farel’s sway. 
On his way to Basel, where he planned to spend a life 
of study, Calvin was persuaded by Farel to give up his 
plans. And from that point Calvin went on to become the 
leader of the Genevan Reformation. 

Later, no one was more frequently and confidentially 
consulted by Calvin than Farel. Calvin’s death in 1564 
great affected Farel, and he died on September 13, 1565. 


A Frenchman Captures a City—Geneva 


MAN OF WIDE AND EXACT LEARNING, John Cal- 
A vin (1509-1564) was a native of France, but it was 
in Geneva that he made his great contribution to 
the Reformation 
Educated for the priesthood and then the law, Calvin 
had abandoned these for a literary career when he ex- 
perienced his ‘‘sudden conversion” in 1532. 
Forced to flee France because of his new faith, he went 
to Basel where he was welcomed by scholars and theolo- 
gians. There, in 1535, he wrote his Institutes of Chris- 
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tian Religion, which gave a clear and legal structure to 
what previously had been formless and disorganized Prot- 
estant thought. 

He left Basel in 1536 and on his return passed through 
Ceneva, meeting Guillaume Farel who persuaded him to 
stay in the city, then an independent republic. 

From Geneva Calvin helped guide the Reformation 
through some of its stormiest years. In fact, he and 
Farel were banished in 1538, and Calvin settled in Stras- 
burg. At the urging of the Genevan councils, he returned 
in 1541, and remained until his death in 1564. 

Although his theological doctrines stemmed from the 
earlier reformers, Calvin’s gifts of logic and learning made 
him the outstanding theologian of the new movement. 

He was the leader of the Reformation Inthe second 
generation, as Luther had been in the first, the only real 
international Reformer. 

The main theological bases of Calvin's doctrines set 
forth acceptance of the supreme role of the scripture in 
revelation and the total sovereignty of God. Further, he 
argued that every member of the state came under the 
discipline of the church, and the right of exercising this 
discipline was vested in the church leaders or elders. 

Calvin’s stern system of church control eventually made 
him the virtual ruler of Geneva. He was consulted on 
matters of law, trade, economy, manufacture and other 
varied aspects of the great city of Geneva. He helped re- 
codify the laws and constitution of the city and was a 
leader in its negotiations with other states and cities. 

From Geneva, Calvin’s doctrines were spread by his fol- 
lowers throughout Europe and were in no small measure 
responsible for the rise of the Huguenots of France, the 
Reformed Churches of the Rhineland, the Presbyterians of 
Scotland, and the Puritans of England and New England. 


Beza, Successor to Calvin 


was John Calvin’s adjutant and later his successor. 

Born in France, he joined Calvin in Geneva in 1548. 

After assuming a professorship of Greek at Lausanne in 

1549, Beza shifted to Geneva in 1558. On Calvin’s death 

in 1564 he became the head of the government in Geneva 
and Calvin’s biographer. 


T HEODORE BEZA (1519-1605), historian and teacher, 


Reformation Leader in Scotland 


tion in Scotland, John Knox (1505-1572) was the 
leading churchman in the Reformation in that coun- 


\ LTHOUGH NOT THE ORIGINATOR of the Reforma- 


try. 

Little is known of his early life, but he was associated 
with the reformer George Wishart, and was greatly in- 
fluenced by his martyrdom in 1546. 

The following year Knox preached at St. Andrews, a 
fully-developed Protestant. When the French seized the 
castle in 1547 to avenge the death of Cardinal Beaton, 





GENEVA AUDITORIUM S'TE OF CALVIN’S LEC- 
TURES—tThe Auditorium (extreme left) was the site 
of many lectures and sermons given by John Calvin. 
John Knox, famous Scottish Reformer, also preached 
to the English congregation from the same pulpit dur- 
his stay here. Building was known as the Church of 
Our Lady during Calvin’s time and was built in the 14th 
century. 
CRENEVA CAT’ EDRAL—The Certhedral cf St. Pierre 
(left) was one of the main centers of Calvin's preach- 
ing carecr. Standing on the site of an ancient Roman 
temple in the oldest part of the city, it was finished in 
1034, then remodeled in the 12th and 18th centuries. 
Spire, added in 1899, is 223 feet high. 
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THEODURE BEZA 


Knox was captured and sent to France where he was con- 
demned to galley slavery until 1549. 

After his release he returned to Britain, preaching in 
England until the accession of Mary Tudor, when he fled 
to the Continent. He returned briefly in 1555-56, but 
from the latter year until 1559 he was pastor of the 
English congregation in Gefteva. 

In 1559 he returned to his native Scotland, and when, 
in 1560, the Scottish Parliament adopted the Reforma- 
tion, Knox helped guide the newly-organized church there 
and to defend it against Queen Mary’s policies. 

From Calvin’s Institutes of Christian Religion Knox drew 
much of his material for his Book of Discipline, and on the 
organization already adopted by French Protestantism, he 
fixed Scotland in ‘‘Presbyterianism.”’ ° 

To Knox’s own zeal for education and the democratic 
character of the Scottish Reformation, historians have at- 
tributed much of the subsequent love of learning and the 
high level of general education in Scotland. 

(NOTE—Articles and photographs of engravings used 
here through Religious News Service.) 
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REFORMATION LEADERS IMMORTALIZED—Four of 
the great Reformation leaders are honored in this group 
of statues which forms part of the Reformation Monu- 
ment in Geneva. Monument tells the story of the first 
struggles of Protestantism. Left to right are Guillaume 
Farel, John Calvin, Theodore Beza and John Knox. The 
first three, all Frenchmen, were responsible for the es- 
tablishment of the Reformation in Switzerland, while 
John Knox, a Scot, preached in the city and translated 
the Bible into English during his stay, 1556-1559. 











ROTESTANTISM—the Reformation—is not simply 
an event in history, or a mere adherence to doc- 
trines developed in time; it is a state of mind, a 

viewpoint that expresses itself from time to time in his- 
tory whenever men have tried to recover and act on 
their heritage of faith. That mind is what makes a 
church, or a person,’ Protestant. Without it, even though 
the word ‘“Protestant’’ appears on the church letter- 
head, it is not Protestant. 

It is possible to defend the faith with rigor, preserv- 
ing every outer detail of the ancient customs, attack- 
ing every overt vice—yet, to take into oneself the very 
pagan mind of this world; it is possible to defend doc- 
trine and custom to the death—and fail to see the first 
moral implication of that doctrine; it is possible to 
proclaim the victory of the will of God—his kingdom— 
and blandly identify that will with the group most per- 
sonally near to us, be it state or nation, or church or 
sect. Thank God for ali loyal defenders of the ancient 
faith. Thank God, I say! But when, in its blindness, 
a Protestant faith becomes a blind defense of an exter- 
nal heritage, the Protestant spirit gone—then God must, 
from stem to stern, from top to keel, reform that Prot- 
estant faith. He must send prophets to us or we are 
undone. 








It is easy to find the tension of the time unbearable. 
Yet we ought, I think, to give thanks for it. For out 
of just such a tension long ago was the prophetic word 
drawn. We ought not, then, to pray to escape the 
tension, but rather that beyond earthquake, wind and 
fire some voice may speak. For we have faith if the 
Spirit breathe upon these, the forms of our prophetic- 
reformation heritage, they will ‘‘stand upon their feet, 
an exceeding great army.” 

To be a Protestant is not merely to look back to 
an event, a heritage, in history, and to cherish it; it 
is to entertain a mind dynamic in history. The Pro- 
phetic, the Apostolic, the Reformation are one. It be- 
comes our duty in this grave hour to make ourselves 
one with them. 

—JOHN BRIGHT, in the first of a series of lectures 
on ‘“‘Our Protestant Heritage’’ at Union Theological 
Seminary in Virginia. 
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EDITORIAL 


Personality Check-up for Candidates 





OUTLOOK Studies, No. 7 


A good many vocational studies reveal 
the fact that relatively few men fail in 


their work because they are _ inade- 
quately or improperly trained; most fail 
because they cannot get along with 


people. Their trouble is far more often 
in the realm of personality than voca- 
tional. 

That this is likewise true with pastors 
for, some opinions to 
they are 


those 


is not surprising, 


the contrary notwithstanding, 


people too. Therefore, in rela- 


tively infrequent failures in pastoral 


service, the trouble comes not so much 


from preaching or any other specific 


pastoral function as from difficulties in 
the realm of personality adjustment 
getting with other 


along people——or 


from a failure to understand what 
makes us—and others—-behave as we 
do 

Because of this widely-observed oc- 


currence any man with responsibilities 
this field of 


want to 


for guidance in human re- 


lationships will employ 
good that his 
personality is as well adjusted as pos- 


sible: he will the 


every 


means to see to it own 


greet with a cheer 


splendid program in the field of mental 
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health which some dioceses of the Epis- 
Church 
several 


copal been following for 


Someday it 


have 
years. will seem 
strange that this commonsense program 
should have been so impressive; some- 
day this personality check-up will be as 
much a part of the routine as a physical 
for life insurance—or, 
shall we say, as much expected as the 


examination is 


rather thorough-going physical and per- 
sonality examinations which have long 
been required of candidates for the for- 
eign mission field. 

Let us see what the Episcopalians are 
doing in this matter of a mental health 
program for their ministerial candi- 
dates. 

In at 
are required to be examined physically 
and mentally by qualified physicians be- 
they 

their 


least three dioceses candidates 


fore are entrance 
studies. For 
many years physical examinations have 
routine, In the 


ex- 


approved for 
upon theological 
been some dioceses 
fuller and personality 
aminations are more recent. 


psychiatric 


In the diocese where the practice has 
been longest in use the bishop declares 
that him to 
identify weaknesses and 
disqualifications which 
have led me to turn down a number of 


such examinations enable 
“emotional 


psychological 


men before they started off in the minis- 
try. I consider this an exceedingly im- 
portant plan as so many clergymen fall 
on evil result of inherent 

In fully half 
qualified for the 
discovery 


times as a 
nervous weaknesses. 
the 
ministry 


cases of men not 
(but the 


weakness has taken place after ordina- 


of whose 


tion) the cause would seem to have been 
discoverable by such an examination, 
I do not see how any group which 
is responsible for admitting men to the 
seminary could feel that they were act- 
ing properly without having compelled 
their candidates to 
examination.”’ 


submit to such an 

In another diocese candidates are ex- 
amined by a psychiatrist before admis- 
sion as during their 
they have an 
The bishop of that 


candidates, and 


senior year in seminary 
additional check-up. 
diocese writes: 


“The Canons of the Ep‘scopal Church 
provide that before a young man is ad- 
mitted as a postulant for Holy Orders, 
which is the first step in his becoming 
an ordajned clergyman, he shall be 
given an examination which shall cover 
‘his mental and nervous, as well as his 
physical, condition.’ Following this pro- 
vision, through the courtesy of Dr. 
i ard ad ee , We send all our postulants 
to him and he puts them through the 


tests given by his department at the 
5d cob ces ah Taal Hospital. These tests take 
about a day and a half. The _ psychi- 


atrists and the psychologists, as well as 
the doctors. eximine them and Dr 
gives: a final summary of their opinions 


“We have found the results of this 
to be very helpful Just this week, 
after two years of repeated tests, one 
young man has finally been’ turned 
down, We feel of course that it is much 
hetter to weed out the incomnetent and 


unfit person as soon as possible and the 
screening provided through these ex- 
aminations is a great help in this direc- 
tion. - 
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Following this lead we have gone to 
the psychiatrist in question with our 
requests for further information. This 
psychiatrist, by the way, is a Christian 
gentleman, the son of a Methodist minis- 
ter. What is involved in these examina- 
tions, we have asked him. What is dis- 
Tell us about it all. 

The process involved, he replies, fol- 
the psychiatric, 
physical and personality examinations. 
It seeks to the candidate’s 
emotional stability and, to some extent, 
his intellectual ability. It checks his 
moral integrity——why is he entering the 


covered? 


lows usual course of 


evaluate 


ministry? How honest is he in the pur- 
poses which he professes? Is he willing 
tu face the real reasons which motivate 
his decision? (One applicant, the doctor 
déclares, into the ministry 
just for what he could get out of it. In 
the doctor’s words, he was out ‘‘to do 
the church.” Needless to say, it was 
recommended that he be denied admis- 
sion.) 

These extent, seek to 
discover a young man’s aptitude, or lack 
of it, 
up. 


going 


was 


tests, to some 
as a part of his personality make- 
They attempt to uncover any latent 
psychiatric or psychotic tendencies 
which some day may lead a man to a 
crack-up. They help him to know where 
to be on guard, what to develop, what 
to leave alone, 

How many eliminated? In one 
clinic, the record to date is only two 
out of 14. One young man who was re- 
jected, puffed up with a sense of his 
own high importance, declared to the 
doctor, “Very well, I can get into some 
church. Plenty of them will take me.” 
And he is probably right, for few de- 
nominations exercise such thorough care 
in admitting candidates as is here de- 
seribed. 


are 


In addition to the elimination of men 
who are unfit, what is the value of such 
a program? Well, the answer comes, 
it is simply part of a mental hygiene 
program, It enables a man to under- 
stand himself. It shows him what to 
avoid, what to encourage, 
personality 


in his own 
development. It reveals 
areas where adjustments must be made. 
With the which the minister 
has—the spiritual contributions of the 
faith—the psychiatrist de- 
clares, every minister has always had to 
do something like this in his own life. 
He is always about it because of the 
very calling, for no in- 
perfectly adjusted. The 
minister is always at work in his first 
field of need—himself. It is far easier, 
then, if this fact is recognized and help 
is sought. Such a thorougfi test as here 
provided should enable a man entering 
the ministry to become conscious of the 
need to understand himself 
draw the resources 

find 

wise and older 
on guard 


resources 


Christian 


nature of his 


dividual is 


better, to 
which are 
competent 


upon 

available, to counsel 
friends, and to be 
certain 


from 
against possibilities 
which may have been discovered in him. 

The tragedies which occur and have 


occurred in many areas of Christian 
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service would seem to underscore the 
importance of some such tests as these 
in the Presbyterian Church 
every denomination, 


and in 
Some individuals, 
who have immature or uninstructed at- 
titudes about the mind and the whole 
field of mental health will be inclined 
to raise question marks about this ‘‘in- 





vasion’’ of personality, yet we never 
seem to feel that a physical check-up 
is any such invasion when a candidate 
for the ministry enters college. 

If there are those who see in this 
practice any usurpation of the work of 
the Holy Spirit who calls men into the 
ministry, then it is helpful to be re- 
minded that it is no more usurpation of 
the Spirit than the requirement which 
we how have whereby potential foreign 
missionaries undergo thorough physical 
and personality tests, nor is it any more 
an intrusion upon the work of the Holy 
Spirit than the examinations conducted 
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by presbyteries before a candidate is 
licensed and ordained. Indeed, by deny- 
ing ourselves the best help we can ob- 
tain in such a field, or in failing to use 
the best powers God has given us in the 
development of his workers, we are fall- 
ing short now. 

Insurance companies are deeply con- 
cerned about the men whose lives be- 
come their responsibility. Modern 
plants of many types take every pre- 
caution to minister to the physical and 
personality needs of their workers. 
Somehow it would seem unreasonable 
to be less careful where so much is at 
stake as in preparing men for the 
matchless service of the gospel minis- 
try. 

We shall watch with the greatest in- 
terest to see if—or rather, when— 
various presbyteries in our Assembly 
come to a consideration of some such 
program. 





EXTRAPOLATION 


By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 





“The glory of kings is to search out 


a matter.’ Proverbs 25:2. 


NE OF THE FASCINATING EX- 

ERCISES in mathematics is what 

they call extrapolation. You are 
given a curve, or a piece of one, or only 
a few points on it. With this informa- 
tion you are expected to be able to cal- 
culate the rest of the line, to be able to 
locate points beyond what you see now 
blackboard. From the 
little known, you plot the larger un- 
known; you see where the curve is now, 


on paper or 


you predict where it is going. 

This sort of thing is done, less ac- 
curately, in all sorts of fields every day. 
It is often called “forecasting trends.” 
Economists construct cycles, the special- 
ist in vital statistics tells you what the 
birthrate will be ten years hence. When 
a college looks over the application 
blanks of a high school student and ac- 
cepts or rejects him, the admissions 
officer is extrapolating the curve of the 
student’s high school achievements. 
When an employer takes on a new man, 
the personality, character, capability of 
the applicant are all points on a curve 
which the wise employer has to extra- 
polate into the future: Will this man 
be an asset or a liability? 

N REALMS more specially religious, 
extrapolation is even more import- 
ant. For example, much of what the 

church believes and teaches about Jesus 

has been ascertained by extrapolation. 

What do we know of his boyhood and 

youth? Outside of one brief incident, 

only what could be put into a night 
letter. 
of public ministry? Out of not less than 


What do we know of his years 


400 days, we have direct information 
about only forty, or one day in ten. Yet 
from this scanty information the church 


has made the mighty affirmation that 
Christ lived without sin. On the basis 
of what we know of a few days, we have 
made an affirmation that reaches liter- 
ally into every moment of Jesus’ life. 
Is this unjustified? No more than the 
mathematician is unjustified in extra- 
polating his curve. He does not need to 
know a very long stretch of it. Give 
him just a few points, assume that the 
curve is a regular one, and he can tell 
you where that curve will be a million 
miles away. So with the theologian, He 
does not need to know ten times as much 
about Jesus as he does. Given certain 
points in the life of Christ, assume that 
his life was regular, not erratic nor mis- 
shapen, and the Christian thinker can 
set forth with some assurance what the 
rest must have been. Illustrations of 
how this is done can be seen in any 
“Life’’ of Christ, and in all the creedal 
affirmations about him. Winifred Kirk- 
land has done it for our generation in 
her classic “Portrait of a Carpenter,’ 
arguing from the known to the unknown 
in Jesus’ life with the skill of a psy- 
chologist and the insight of a poet. We 
have a right to believe that Jesus was 
without sin, Even though the known 
points on his curve of life be few, we 
can make our calculations as we will, 
but we cannot find that life-curve run- 
ning toward areas of sin. 
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Again, in our life-choices we have to 
do some extrapolation. Almost any one 
ean tell how a given choice is going to 
work out today, tomorrow . . . but the 
day after that? The wise are distin- 
guished from the foolish in this: the 
foolish can see only the few points of 
experience directly before them, or at 
most can extrapolate only through to- 
morrow; while the wisdom of the wise 
consists largely in being able to predict 
the effects of choice far into the future. 


N THE SEVERE ART of self-exami- 
nation, the ability to extrapolate be- 
comes of the utmost importance. 

“How am I] doing?” is a natural ques- 
tion, and so is ‘‘Where am I?” It is 
only the reckless who will not ask such 
questions, though it is possible to ask 
them too often. But these are less 
searching than those other questions: 
‘How am I going to turn out? Which 
way am [ going?’”’ You cannot tell that 
merely from looking at yourself today. 
Today is only one point in your life, and 
it takes several points to define a curve. 
Compare yourself of today with yourself 
of last year, ten years ago. How is your 
disposition going? More mellow, or 
sharper? Smoother, or more ragged? 
How are your friendships? Steadier, 
brighter, or more unsteady, dulled by 
neglect? How is your prayer life? Not, 
How much did you pray today? but, Do 
you pray more, more often, more in- 
tensely, more spiritually, these days 
than five years ago? What is it you 
Would you have 
prized the same thing ten years ago? 
Your temptations: you know what hap- 
pens when you are tempted now; how 
does it compare with the same sort of 
temptation five, six years ago? Is the 
line of your victories a straight line, or 
does the curve rise, or fall, or is your 
sin curve a sine curve, rising and fall- 
ing with sickening regularity? “TR 


most prize in life? 


Christ’’: do those words describe you 
today ?——well, or only by some stretch of 
the imagination? Is he at the center of 
your life, or only on the edge? And how 
was it last year, two years ago? 

Having answered questions like these 
you may be able to go further still. 
What sort of person will you be when 
you are ten years older? And if you 
follow the same curve which your life 
is describing, beyond time into eternity, 
does your life-curve point toward the 
Fullness of God, or toward the empti- 
ness of outer darkness? 

Not what you are, but what you are 
becoming, is the forecast of destiny. 
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* High Standards of Education 


An Honor System That Works 


are found at 


Davidson College 


Davidson, North Carolina. 
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DISTINGUISHED RELIGIOUS BOOKS 





THE 
Re-Discovery of 
the Old Testament 


By H. H. ROWLEY. We cannot discard the Old 
Testament simply because we have a New 
Testament. Dr. Rowley makes it vividly clear 
that the great prophets provided the indispen- 
sable preparation for a New Testament which 
would reach toallmen. Just published, $3.00 





Distinctive Ideas of 
the Old Testament 


By NORMAN H. SNAITH. By steering a mid- 
course between Hebrew and Greek ideals, tra- 
ditional Christianity has neglected many Old 
Testament ideas. Dr. Snaith explains these ideas 
and shows how the approach to the Bible 
through Greek thought has tended to destroy 
the essence of Christianity. Just published, $2.75 


THE 








The River Jordan 


By NELSON GLUECK. A richly illustrated ac- 
count of the world’s most storied river. “A veri- 
table treasure for all who love the Bible and the 
Holy Lard. Written with learning, personality, 
and spiritual feeling; illustrated with extraor- 
dinary photographs.”—Dr. Millar Burrows, Yale 
Divinity School. | Over 100 illustrations, $3.50 
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THE WESTMINSTER PRESS <2 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA 
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CAMPUS NEWS 





Greater University Center Planned for 
Richmond Area; Includes ATS, UTS 


Two Southern Presbyterian institu- 
tions are involved in a recent announce- 
ment looking toward the establishment 
of a University Center in Richmond, Va. 
Union Seminary and the Assembly’s 
Training School may be included in this 
arrangement along with the Medical 
College of Virginia, the University of 
Richmond, Randolph-Macon College, 
William and Mary College and other in- 
stitutions. Investigation of the Greater 
University idea has gone on for more 
than a year though, it is understood, the 
trustees of no institution involved have 
as yet been asked to approve the idea. 
What is contemplated is something like 
those arrangements already established 
in Atlanta (of which Columbia Seminary 
and Agnes Scott College are a part) and 
in Nashville. 


One of the chief gains to be made by 
this arrangement is the provision of a 
union catalog of all the libraries from 
the institutions involved. There is also 
the provision for greater exchange of 
professors than now prevails, with in- 
terchangeable credits for students, 


In several centers the General Educa- 
tion Board of New York has stimulated 
the development of this plan, contribut- 
ing funds for its realization, as is the 
ease in the Richmond development. 


Latta Scholarship Fund for Ministerial 
Candidates Increased by $149,000 


Additional funds amounting to $149,- 
000 from the Edward D. Latta estate 
increase the benefits to candidates for 
the ministry first from Asheville Pres- 
bytery and then from other presbyteries 
of the church, according to an announce- 
ment by the Assembly’s trustees in 
Charlotte. Amounting now to $204,000 
and administered by the trustees of the 
General Assembly, this fund provides 
for the complete college and seminary 
training of four ministerial candidates 
from the late Mr. Latta’s presbytery. 
These must live in the bounds of that 
presbytery, must attend Princeton, the 
University of Virginia or the University 
of North Carolina for their academic 
training, and must take their theological 
work at Union Seminary in Virginia, 
pledging themselves to enter the minis- 
try of the Presbyterian Church, US. 


After Asheville candidates have been 
provided for, scholarships are awarded 
Union Seminary students who are from 
other presbyteries of the Southern 
church who reside within the bounds of 
their presbyteries. Ten men at Union 
Seminary have been Latta scholars each 
year, Trustees of the Assembly have 
not announced how these additional 
funds will be used at the seminary. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 








CHANGES 


John E. Parse from Dermott, Ark., 
to 708 S. Walter, Pasadena, Texas. 

G. Coleman Luck from Hugo, Okla., 
to First church, Tonkawa, Okla. 

Leonard E. Woodward from Troy, 
Ala., to First church, Hazard, Ky. 

Joseph M. Owen, Winnsboro, Texas, 
graduate of Union Seminary of this 
year, has begun his work as assistant 
pastor, First church, Huntington, W. 
Va. 

Cc. F. Tyler, Memphis, Tenn., to 102 
N. Sharpnack St., Philadelphia 19, Pa. 

James E. Moore from Big Spring, 
Texas, to Andrews, Texas. 

R. G, Hutcheson, Farmville, Va., is 
to be pastor at Louisa, Va., supervising 
the work in a group of churches in co- 
operation with the field department of 
Union Seminary. 

Dan E. Goldsmith from Abbeville, 
La., to 705 Freret St., New Orleans 18, 
La. 

James C. Wool, Marlinton, W. Va., 
has become executive secretary of Gran- 
ville Presbytery (N. C.), beginning his 
work October 15. He will live in 
Raleigh. 

W. Taylor Reveley, former chaplain, 
recently pastor at Fairmount church, 
Richmond, Va., has begun his new work 








GOODSPEED SEER = 


American Bibles 


in the American language 
of the 20th century 


The famous translation by 


J.M.P. SMITH and EDGAR J]. GOODSPEED 


COMPLETE BIBLE (Smith-Goodspeed) 
The Old and: New Testaments plus the 
Apocrypha. Cloth, $4.00; leather, $10.00 


THE BIBLE (Smith-Goods peed) 
Popular Ed., cloth, $3.00; leather, $7.50 
Regular Ed., cloth, $5.00; leather, $10.00 


THE SHORT BIBLE (Goods peed-Smith) 
The parts of the Bible with which everyone 
should be familiar. $2.75 


THE NEW TESTAMENT (Goodspeed) 
Popular Ed., cloth, $1.25 ; leather, boxed, $4.50 
Gift Ed., $3.50 


THE GOODSPEED PARALLEL 
NEW TESTAMENT 


The American translation and the King James 
Version side by side. $2.75 


At all | if) bookstores 
THE UNIVERSITY 7s OF CHICAGO PRESS 
5750 Ellis Avenue 
Chicago 37, Ill. 
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THE 1946 

HOME MISSION 
EMERGENCY FUND 
CAMPAIGN 


$600,000 OUR GOAL 


THE COUNCIL HAS APPROPRIATED $745,000 in NEW MONEY 
IN FOUR YEARS. 


WE KNOW THAT FOR EVERY DOLLAR APPROPRIATED BY 

THE COUNCIL, AT LEAST TEN DOLLARS HAS BEEN, OR 

WILL BE, SENT IN BY SYNOD, PRESBYTERY OR LOCAL 
GROUPS. 


TO REACH FIVE YEAR GOAL OF $1,250,000 WE MUST RAISE 
$600,000 THIS YEAR 
THE GOAL IS IN SIGHT LET’S FINISH THE TASK 
SPECIAL HOME MISSION SEASON 
OCTOBER 7—NOVEMBER 3 


Sponsored by 


Assembly’s Home Mission Council 
803 Henry Grady Building 


Atlanta, Georgia 

















PEACE COLLEGE 


A junior college for women, with last two years of high school. Also special 
courses in Art, Piano, Voice, Violin, Home Economics, and comme’ cial subjects. 
Applications for 1947-1948 session should be made now. 


For catalogue. write William C. Pressly, President, Peace College, Raieigh, 
North Carolina 











HOSPITALIZATION 


and Surgical Insurance 
Also Non-Cancellable Accident Policies for individuals, families and sroups. 
Over 220,000 persons have bought Policies in this Company 


NORTH AMERICA ASSURANCE SOCIETY 








of Virginia, Incorporated. Write as for 
Home Office Richmond, Virginia Information 











Our policies are usable and goed in all licensed hospitals throughout the world. 
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PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Begin September, January, June or July 
Standard Freshman and Sophomore Courses 
leading to A.A. or A. S. Degree. 
Preparatory: 10th, 11th, 12th grades. 
Veterans Refresher. 

Business Administration. 

Flight: Private Pilot, Commercial, 
Instructor Rating. 

Aircraft and Engine Mechanics. 
Vocational Courses prepare to operate 
own business. 

Apartments available for married students. 
Registration Fee $5.00 
Box B-4, Maxton, N. C. 
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CHURCH-CRAFT 





FORMERLY CATHEDRAL PICTURES gi Wictivees— 
BIBLE —— PHOTOGRAPHED IN COLOR 
Announce vue 


“CHRISTMAS BLESSINGS” * 


A NEW set of natural color slides on the 
Christmas Story that provides a complete 
Worship program—suggested Order of Serv- 
ice, well-known Christmas hymns, espec- 
ially prepared recitations. 

Beautifully tells the ageless story of Christ’s 
birth in a NEW WAY. Four gripping epi- 
sodes or chapters: Christmas Blessings — 
Lost,— Promised,— Provided,—Proclaimed. 
40 Glass Bound Slides to the Set— includes 
Church-Craft Story sets No. 6 “The Birth of 
Jesus” and No. 8“The Visit of the Wise Men” 
—Complete with Program Guide $23.50. 





NEW NAME 

The Same Company— 
The Same Service— 
The Same Goal 


NEW SLIDE SETS 
45 Bible Story Sets 
Completed by Sept. 30 


NEW CHRISTMAS STORY 
“Christmas Blessings” 
—40 Slides, Program 
Guide Free 


NEW PRODUCER 

The Cecil B. de Mille 
Pictures Corp. for our 
new Slides 











*See Your Dealer—Order Early 
Expected demand for “Christmas Blessings” urges prompt ordering. 
Church-Craft Bible Story Slides—all in natural colors—size, 2x2 inch 
in protective glass binders, sold in sets only, standard price per slide 60c. 
- Color circular, with full list of Church-Craft Bible 


Story Slide Sets. Free from your dealer on request. 


CHURCH-CRAFT Pictures, st. Louis 3, Mo. 


FORMERLY CATHEDRAL PICTURES 
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as chaplain to the students at South- 
western in Memphis, 

James CC. Clark, 
Uniontown, Pa., 


Second church, 
has accepted a call to 
the Sharps and Weems, Va., churches 
effective in mid-November. He will live 
at Sharps. 

Alva Hardie from Montreat, N. C., to 
340 S. Ridgewood Ave., Daytona Beach, 
Fla. 


CHAPLAINS 


Recently Accepting Work— 

Thomas C. Duncan, York, Ala. 

L. G. Gebb, Lakeland, Fla. 

Norman B. Gibbs, College of the 
Ozarks, Clarksville, Ark. 

A. M. Gregg, Presbyterian Junior 
College, Maxton, N. C. 

K. C. Searight, Associate Reformed 
church, New Albany, Miss. 

Donald E. Williams, Executive Com- 
mittee of Foreign Missions, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Wm. C. Williams, United States 
Army, McDill Field, Fla. 


Available for Calls— 

C. Logan Landrum, 2023 
Newberry, S. C. 

Archie C. Ray, Union Seminary, Rich- 
mond 22, Va. 

Morris D. Warren, 3919 Chamber- 
layne Ave., Richmond 22, Va. 

Charles W. Worth, 2005 Colonial 
Place, Winston-Salem, N. C. 

A. D. Ellison from Minneapolis, Minn., 
to 1935 Frankfort Ave., Louisville 6, 
Ky. where he will take graduate in rural 
church work at the Presbyterian semi- 
nary 


Main S&t., 


MANSE DESTROYED 


Chalmers Henderson, who was in- 
stalled as pastor of the Springdale 
church, Louisville, Ky., RFD., in Au- 
gust, had the misfortune to see his 
manse destroyed by fire in mid-Sep- 
tember. 


ORDINATION 


Donald Hopkins, Louisville Seminary 
graduate of 1946, was ordained and 
installed as pastor of the Richwood and 
Union churches in Louisville Presbytery 
Sept. 8. 


ON DES MOINES PROGRAM 


C. Morton Hanna, director of field 
supervision for Louisville Seminary, 
will speak at the national convocation 
on The Church in Town and Country, 
Des Moines, Iowa, in November, lead- 
ing a discussion on “Group Ownership 
of Land.” 





MAKE MONBY for your church. Sell 
delicious fresh shelled pecans. Write 
for large free price list. 


Cc. A. Hartley, Box 92, Fairhope, Ala. 
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BIBLE STUDY 





THE PRESBYTERIAN OUTLOOK 


Paul’s Widening Field of Service 


By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 
SUNDAY SCHOOL LESSON FOR OCTOBER 27 


Acts 13:1-5, 13-14, 44-49; 14:26-27; 26:19-20 


We study this week the beginning of 
the church’s systematic and sustained 
effort to win the world for Jesus Christ. 
Previous evangelistic efforts had been a 
spontaneous movement carried through 
by Christians in every walk of life, The 
first missionary journey of Paul was a 
deliberate attempt to carry the gospel 
into the great world beyond by men who 
made this their one aim in life. As Wil- 
liam Bancroft Hill has written: ‘‘With 
this journey begins a new chapter in the 
history of Christianity, that of delib- 
erate, organized work in foreign mis- 
sions. Whatever had been done here- 
tofore, save in the instance of Cornelius, 
had originated in persecution, and been 
earried on unsystematically; but now 
the church, guided by the Holy Spirit, 
appoints missionaries and sends them 
forth.’ 


The Missionary Enterprise 


The idea of foreign missions came 
first to that little group of workers— 
prophets (men inspired by the Holy 
Spirit with a direct message from God) 
and teachers (transmitting the doctrines 
of the church), who ministered in the 
great church in Antioch. Five of them 
are mentioned by name. First comes 
the name of Barnabas, senior in service 
and dignity, He had been one of the 
leaders of the church in Jerusalem 
(4:36; 9:29; 11:22), but had come to 
Antioch a year before this time and had 
made great contributions to the develop- 
ment of the church in that city. The 
second was Simeon, who was called 
Niger, that is, Black. He may have been 
a Negro (as some like to think); more 
likely, however, his name came from his 
swarthy complexion. The third was 
Lucius of Cyrene, a province in North 
Africa, adjoining Egypt, where only re- 
cently Rommel, the desert fox, was pur- 
sued by Montgomery. Very likely he 
was one of the original evangelists, who, 
when they had come to Antioch, spoke 
unto the Greeks also, preaching the 
Lord Jesus (11:29). The fourth was 
Manaen, the foster brother of Herod 
Antipas, the tetrarch of Galilee. 
title seems to have been a court title 
like ‘‘the friend of the king” in the Old 
Testament. At any rate Manaen must 
have lost his position when he became a 
Christian; he was one of the many who 
sacrificed position and ease to become an 
evangelist of the Christian gospel, The 
fifth, probably the youngest in years and 
in service, was Saul, that brilliant young 
rabbi who has persecuted the church 
until he met Christ on the Damascus 


This © 


road, Following that event he had 
preached Jesus for a short period in 
Damascus and Jerusalem; and had 
labored for nine years in the vicinity of 
Tarsus; he had been a year now in 
Antioch. 


Its Birth—through Fasting and Prayer 


The idea of a missionary enterprise 
came to these five men while they minis- 
tered and fasted. While they minis- 
tered, not as priests in any formal way, 
but as leaders in the spiritual life of the 
group, and while they fasted, a spiritual 
exercise closely associated with prayer. 
As they worked together and prayed to- 
gether they became convinced that they 
should undertake larger things for the 
Lord, that they should take Barnabas 
and Saul and send them out toward the 
west. They agreed that this was the 
work which God himself had called them 
to do. : 

Just how the idea came to them we 
do not know. Perhaps it was in a 
workers’ conference that generous, big- 
hearted Barnabas said, the work is pro- 
gressing nicely here in Antioch, but over 
there in Cyprus, where I was born, they 
have never heard the good news which 
means so much to us here. And Saul 
said, I have been thinking of that, too. 
Perhaps we are thinking too much of 
ourselves and not enough of others. 
And Manaen said, I think Saul and 
Barnabas are right. I move, Mr. Chair- 
man, that we ask the church to release 
these two brethren from their labors 
here and that we send them as our 
representatives to Cyrpus, or wherever 
else the Spirit may lead them. And 
when they had prayed and sought divine 
guidance they voted unanimously to do 
as Manaen had suggested, Years later 
Paul told the story to Luke. We thought 
then, he said, that it was what Jesus 
would have us do. And now I know 
that it was the Spirit which warmed our 
hearts and moved us to take the action 
that we did. And we who read know 
that he was right. And when we meet 
in Christian groups we pray that the 
Spirit might likewise lead us. 

It was a very solemn meeting that 
sent-them forth. The little group of 
workers fasted and prayed and laid their 
hands on them (in the presence of the 
congregation) and sent them away. By 
this action the church set them apart, 
dedicated them to their task and sol- 
emnly committed them to the grace of 
God, praying that his blessing might rest 
upon the work which they had in- 
augurated. Especially to be noticed is 
that this church with a vision sent as 
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missionaries their ablest men, their most 


eloquent preachers. (Was this wise or 


unwise?) Paul and Barnabas, how- 
ever, did not go alone. Accompanying 


them in a subordinate capacity was a 
young man, named John Mark, who be- 
came later the writer of the first Gospel. 


Its Growth—Turning to the Gentiles 


The three men sailed first to Cyprus, 
an island which was about seventy miles 
distant from Antioch. They landed at 
Salamis, in the east, and worked their 
way through the island, speaking in the 
synagogues only, until they came to 
Paphos, on the western coast. No re- 
sults are recorded until here at the very 
end, Saul very dramatically came to the 
fore and won the heart of Sergius 
Paulus, the Roman proconsul, 

Barnahas seems to have realized here 
that Saul had gifts which he himself did 
not possess; he retired into the back- 
ground, and allowed Saul, who from this 
point on, uses his Roman name, Paul, 
instead of his Jewish name, Saul, to 
direct the expedition. Paul led the 
party northward from Paphos until they 
came to Perga, the capital of Pamphylia. 
They did not tarry here as might he ex- 
pected, but pressed northward over the 
Taurus mountains, in spite of dangerous 
passes and bandit-infested roads, until 
they came to Antioch in Pisidia. Why 
Paul chose this course we cannot Say. 
Pamphylia, however, was off the main 
line of travel, while Antioch of Pisidia 
was on that great commercial highway 
that bound the Empire together. It may 
be that Paul already had formed the 
purpose which fired him until the end 
of his days—the purpose of, winning the 
Roman Empire for Christ. His grand 
strategy was to push right across the 
Empire from east to west, planting the 
church in the strategic centers of every 
great province, expecting it to spread 
out into the adjoining regions. 

In Antioch Paul offered the gospel 
first of all to the Jews and to the God- 
fearing Gentiles who were accustomed 
to attend the synagogues. 





The purpose 
of his address (a typical address to a 
Synagogue group) was to point out that 
the great promises made by God to 
Israel were fulfilled in Jesus. Jesus had 
come in accordance with the promise, 
he had died in accordance with the 
promise, he had risen from the dead in 
accordance with the promise. ‘There- 
fore, Paul concluded, “‘be it known unto 
you all that through this man is pro- 
claimed unto you remission of sins; and 
by him everyone that believeth is justi- 
fied (i. e., acquitted) from all things, 
from which ye could not be justified by 
the law of Moses.” 

The people were deeply moved by the 
address, They invited Paul to speak to 
them again the following Sabbath. And 
when the service was over many of the 
Jews and of the Gentile proselytes fol- 
lowed Paul and Barnabas, who spoke 
to them at great length, urging them to 
continue in the grace of God (relying 
upon his offer of mercy through Jesus 
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Christ rather than upon strict adherence 
to the Mosaic Law). 

During the week the news spread 
rapidly from mouth to mouth and on 
the next Sabbath it seemed that the 
whole city, not only Jews, but Gentiles 
as well, were gathered together to hear 
the Word of God. Paul, no doubt, de- 
veloped the thoughts he had presented 
on the previous Sabbath. But now some 
of the Jews contradicted his statements 
and blasphemed the name of Jesus. 
Luke tells us the reason for their at- 
titude, They were jealous of their 
ancient privileges as the people of God, 
and were not willing to accept a gospel 
which meant the abrogation of these 
principles, which threatened their sole 
custody of the promised kingdom, and 
which put them on a level with other 
folk whom they had been accusiomed to 
disdain. It seemed to them that the 
Gentiles could not be saved unless they 
became Jews and accepted the yoke of 
the Mosaic law. 

Paul understood the situation. He 
did not hesitate. “It was necessary that 
the Word of God should first be spoken 


to you. Seeing ye thrust it from you, 
and judge yourselves unworthy of 
eternal life...” 


“To the Jews whom Paul addressed, 
the words here translated ‘eternal life’ 
meant something very different from 
what they convey to us. Cadbury and 
Lake translate them, ‘the life of the age 
to come.’ They say the words do not 
mean ‘eternal’ life, which is a meta- 
physical concept entirely foreign to Acts, 
but they refer to the Jewish belief in 
the ‘age to come’ which was to be di- 
vinely established, Paul’s meaning is 
that these Jews had by their action, 
judged themselves to be unworthy of 
the Great Future, the coming of which 
was part of their faith. Their conduct 
marked them as unfit for the tomorrow 
toward which they looked. 

“That old Jewish conception of the 
‘age to come’ plays little or no part in 
Christian thinking today. But the idea 
of a divinely established tomorrow plays 
a great part. Every time we pray, ‘Thy 
Kingdom come’ we look forward, if we 
have any vital faith, to a new earth 
wherein dwelleth righteousness. We 
pray for an end whose consummation 
requires divine action, 
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“These words of Paul’s ‘unworthy of 
the age to come,’ give us something to 
ponder over. Are we worthy of God’s 
tomorrow, of his Kingdom which is part 
of our Christian faith? Does our pres- 
ent conduct mark us as worthy of living 
in a God-ruled order of life? Suppose 
our prayers for the coming of a reign of 
love and brotherhood were answered. 
How would we like it? The solemn 
truth seems to be that for many of us 
life in a realm of love, and justice would 
be a very upsetting experience.” (Hal- 
ford E. Luccock in ‘‘The Acts of the 
Apostles in Present Day Preaching,” 
published by Willett, Clark and Co.) 

“Tt was necessary that the Word of 
God should first be spoken to you,” said 
Paul. ‘Seeing ye thrust it from you 
and judge (or prove) yourselves un- 
worthy of eternal life, lo, we turn to the 
Gentiles.’”” The decision here announced 
was momentous, It would seem that 
Paul and Barnabas had determined to 
carry the gospel primarily to the Jews 
of the Dispersion, and secondly to those 
Gentiles who attended the worship of 
the synagogues. But in Antioch Paul 
deliberately turned his back upon his 
own people and determined to preach 
unto the Gentiles as Gentiles, altogether 
apart from the synagogues. 

“This incident,” says Dr. Horton, “is 
the true turning point at which a Gentile 
Christianity formally and _ definitely 
begins.’ Before this the gospel had been 
offered only to those Gentiles who had 
come so far toward Judaism as to wor- 
ship in the synagogue, but now Paul 
offered it directly to those who stood 
without and with whom no Jew could 
associate. From this time on, as we 
shall see, his method of work in any city 
was to begin in the synagogue, if there 
was one, and continue there as long as 
the Jews would allow; then, when its 
doors were closed against him, as 
usually happened soon, to preach in 
Gentile homes and public places until 
he was forced to depart. 


Its Dangers: Worshipped and Stoned 


Paul’s action in Antioch was justified 
by subsequent events; for when the 
Gentiles heard this they were glad and 
glorified the God of Israel. Many of 
them believed, accepting the gracious 





T ANTIOCH in 
Salamis. 


Pisidia 


“overenthusiasm”’ 


Finally, seeing the adamant 
turned to the Gentiles. 


given opportunities. 


the consecrated Christian. 





The Layman’s View 
By J. WILSON McCUTCHAN 


Paul preached in the synagogue as he had at 
It was the logical place in which to launch his mission in a 

new city, for the people who frequented the synogogue were likely to be 
those most interested in religious messages. 

Envy was the direct cause of the antagonism encountered by Paul and 
Barnabas; it grew out of the new speakers’ evident popularity. 
the dynamic Christian and social worker, must be prepared for the results of 
as well as for disregard on the part of the audience. 
world does not like to see itself turned upside down. 
attitude of the Jews, 
It behooves the church worker, once he is convinced 
of the uselessness of a project, to adapt himself to what appear to be God- 
God’s ways are not man’s ways, 
should stand ever willing to subordinate their own plans to his. 
easier to say than to do,,and it is one of the most difficult problems confronting 


The reformer, 


The 


Paul and Barnabas 


and God’s servants 
This is far 
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offer of salvation through faith in Jesus 
and the Word of the Lord was spread 
abroad throughout all the region. How 
long Paul remained in the city we do 
not know—probably for several weeks. 
As the work grew the Jews became more 
and more embittered. Finally they 
urged on the influential women among 
the Gentiles who attended the synagogue 
services and through them probably the 
chief men of the city, and stirred up a 
persecution against Paul and Barnabas, 
and cast them, none too gently, we can 
be sure, out of their borders. 

After his forced departure from 
Antioch, Paul preached the gospel in 
three other cities in Galatia, all of them 
on or near the great highway that ran 
through the breadth of the empire. His 
experiences in Iconium paralled those in 
Antioch, only Paul this time caught 
wind of the plot against him and left 
in time to escape serious injury. In 
Lystra he was first worshipped as a god 
by the superstitious Lycaonians and then 
stoned and dragged out of the city for 
dead, Only in Derbe was he unmolested, 
This last city was on the high road from 
Iconium to the Silican gates, and only 
160 miles from Tarsus. It would have 
been natural to have gone on to Cilicia 
and thus to Antioch in Syria. 


An Open Door 


Instead Paul and Barnabas returned 
to Lystra, where Paul had been stoned 
and dragged out for dead; to Iconium, 
where he had barely escaped being 
stoned; to Antioch, where he had been 
thrown out by a mob. It was too dan- 
gerous to preach publicly, so they met 
with believers privately, cofirming them 
in the faith, warning them that they 
must expect to suffer for Jesus’ sake, 
and appointing elders in every city. 

Leaving Galatia, the two missionaries 
stopped for awhile in Perga, preached 
the gospel there for the first time, and 
sailed thence directly to Antioch, In the 
presence of the assembled church they 
delivered their report (the first mis- 
sionary report on record), ‘‘speaking not 
of their hardships and trials, but telling 
rather the thrilling story of what they 
wrought with God’s help,’’—not what 
men had done to them, but what God 
had done through them, and that now 
through faith, rather than circumcision, 
a door had been opened to the Gentiles. 
A door! That was it—a door that later 
might be shut, but now was opened. If 
they did not let the opportunity slip, 
multitudes might enter through that 
door, and the Roman Empire itself 
might be won for Christ. 


For Further Consideration 


Paul and Barnabas saw the need and 
the opportunity for foreign missions. 
The history of the church and the world 
was changed thereby. What do you 
think they would select as the greatest 
need and opportunity for the Church 
today? Would it be foreign missions, 
or home missions, or Christian educa- 
tion or world reconstruction? 

Paul and Barnabas adapted their 
plans to meet the actual situation. They 
developed a plan for winning the Roman 
Empire to Christ. What would be their 
strategy of world conquest today? 

Paul and Barnabas saw the impor- 
tance of the Gentiles for the future de- 
velopment of the Kingdom of God. 
Students of world affairs tells us that 
Russia. China. and India will play 


KING COLLEGE 


BRISTOL, TENNESSEB 


Dedicated to Christian education under 
Presbyterian auspices. In foothills of Blue 
Ridge Mountains. Co-educational. B. 

degree. Competitive scholarships; self 
help plan. Endowed. Athletics. 79th year. 
Catalog. R. T. L. Liston, President, Box-P, 
tol, Tena. 
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larger roles in the future than they have 
in the past. What does this mean, if 
anything, to the world mission of the 
church? 

Paul and Barnabas met two contrast- 
ing dangers—the peril of being stoned 
and the peril of being worshipped. 
Which is the greater danger to the in- 
dividual and the church—the danger of 
popularity or the danger of persecution, 
the world’s friendship or the world’s 
enmity? 

Paul and Barnabas found that a door 
of faith was opened. If the church had 
failed to take advantage of the opportu- 
nity, the door would have been closed, 
the evangelization of Europe would have 
been postponed, it may be, for a thou- 
sand years. A door of faith is opened 
now, in Brazil, in China, in Japan. Sup- 
pose we fail to enter now and the door 
is closed, as it may well be in another 
generation or two? What difference 
will it make? 
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Rabun Gap-Nacoochee 
School 


GEO. C. BELLINGRATH, President 
The Best in High School Education. 
Babun Gap, Ga. 











MITCHELL COLLEGE 


STATESVILLE, N. C, 


Accredited Junior College. Terminal and 
transfer courses. Liberal arts. Music, com- 
mercial and fine art. One and two-year 
secretarial. Small classes. Individualized 
attention. Homelike atmosphere. Resi- 
dence for girls. . Board and tuition. $364- 
$374. Scholarships available. Presbyte- 
rian. Write for catalog P. 


Frances Stribling, President 
























Your Book Stores 


The Presbyterian Book Stores 
are operated by the Presbyterian 
Committee of Publication as a 
service to the membership of the 
Presbyterian Church, U. S. Any 
beok in print may be secured from 
them, Supplies for church and 
Sunday school are handled by 
them. Correspondence about your 
special needs and interests will be 
welcomed. Free catalogs upon re- 
quest. Profits are devoted to the 
Religious Education program of 
the Church. 
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Richmond 9, Va., or Dallas 1, Tex. 
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say .. . then send for 


this booklet 


ECENTLY we received this from 
a man in Texas (name furnished 
on request): 

“One of your booklets has fallen 
into my hands and it would appear 
from its perusal that the impossible is 
made possible, in that one can have 
their cake and eat it too. I understand 
that a certain part of the funds given 
you can be deducted as a donation on 
income tax forms, and also a part of 
the interest received from “you can be 
deducted for a certain number of years. 
It looks like I have been over-looking 
the best investment in the world. I 
only hope to increase the amount sent 
you many fold during the next few 
years.”” 


He was referring to our Annuity 
Gift plan, whereby one can buy a 
guaranteed life-time income for himself 
or for another person and at the same 
time make a gift of the principal to 
Foreign Missions. 


His letter is only one of many in our 
files from happy annuitants. A widow 
in Florida writes: 

“After my husband’s death I turned 
over his life insurance funds to the 
Executive Committee of Foreign Mis- 
sions on the Annuity plan. This has 
proved most satisfactory, insuring re- 
lief from the uncertainty of making 
safe investments, prompt interest pay- 


Have you, too, been over-looking 


“<The Best Investment 


In the World?” 


Read what these people 






ments and that the funds would finally 
be used as we desire they should be.” 


A retired missionary who is an an- 
nuitant writes from North Carolina: 


“It is a most attractive plan by 
which those who desire to aid the world- 
wide extension of the Kingdom of God 
can do so without depriving themselves 
of the necessities of life. The Annuity 
Fund provides an opportunity by which 
a lover of the Kingdom may be a 
channel of blessing to benighted souls 
throughout the earth by the investment 
of funds that will bring him an interest 
which will compare favorably with 
rates secured from the leading business 
concerns. All the while he is com- 
forted by the assurance that his in- 
vestment is under the control of an 
absolutely trust-worthy agency who 
has at heart not only the best interest 
of the investor but also the greatest 
good of the benighted nations of the 
earth. Best of all, his investment con- 
tinues to discharge his beneficent 
mission after the investor has finished 
his earthly career and joined the ranks 
of the great company before the 
Throne.” 


Our Annuity Gift plan offers many 
advantages which we will welcome the 
opportunity to explain. Let us send 
you, without charge or obligation, a 
copy of our booklet, ““A Guaranteed 
Life Investment with Mutual Benefits 
for Yourself and Others.” Write to- 
day to 


Curry B. Hearn, Treasurer 
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THE ETERNAL WORD OF GOD 


In THE ENGLISH OF TODAY! 
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Ne Word of God is, of course, unchanging; but the time to time as English itself keeps changing with the 


form and language in which it was written has changed 
according to the customs and needs of time and place. 
From stone tablets to papyrus scrolls, from hand- 
written volumes to compact printed books, its language 
has been Hebrew, Greek, Aramaic, Latin and now prac- 
tically all the tongues of the world. 
Even its English translation has to be revised from 


generations. 

The REVISED STANDARD VERSION OF THE 
NEW TESTAMENT is the latest, authorized English 
revision of the New Testament prepared by noted Bibli- 
cal scholars of our day. Archaic words and phrases and 
ancient styles of printing have yielded to the best Eng- 


lish of our time and to the printing styles of present-day 
books. 


Blue Cloth Binding, price protected, $2.00 


Also available, a descriptive booklet: 
‘An Introduction to the Revised Standard Version 
of the New Testament” — paper cover... 25¢ 
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